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is work,’ ‘we understand is by Doctor Graham, of Scot 
cont ge much ‘ts excellent, and like most other works on the 
Sige oalvestient aad imfodern, is largely spiced witherror. It-ts 
our tenfien; at this time to review the work before us, nor to take a 
of its errdrs; but.simply to make such extracts-from it ag we be” 
» lievewil! be preiae to our readers. 4 
It ig knawn! that the celebrated Galen was born ith #h inate 2a 
ag = bd afflicted in the early part of his life, With'many a 
«s”."but having arrived at the twenty-eighth year ae 
was brought, after due observation, and consideration, to ” 9 
piece were sure methods of preserving health and prolong*; 
ng resolved to live thereby, he abserved them so care- 
fully, oi eas to have labored under any disorder, except oce nik 
tyres ambch@ieverishness for a single day, owing to the fatig 
Ke i #Mis patients necessarily | brought upon him. By t IK ee” 
ae n hidtco ached the great age of one hundred and forty y 
a fe: J. tee alsoythat. the noble Venitian, Cornaro, peony, rest 
| he f Wfter the age of forty, and prolonged his li e to above tino 
“ale rs, by living according to the same rules. Admiral Henry of © 
iden, whois, Ibelieve now living, was as late, even ag his fif- 
‘or sixtieth year, almost a martyr to Various chronic diseases and 
bac id been made a cripple by them, and was entirely restored by care- 
illy and perseveringly observing a proper eourse of living. Some 
,}éars ago he had reached the age of ninety-one and was then totally 
ithout complaint and could walk three miles to the neighboring town ~ 
fenterden without stopping. Such are a few of the many ex 
which might be produced, proving the extraordinary and alot 
pMctedible power of a correct diet and regimen, both in the prevent- © 
; +3 nd cure of disease, and the prolongation of life. 
"Tt must ‘be confessed that in a temperate climate, at least, an ani- 
I diet is, in one respect more wasting than a vegetable, Dene | it 
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¢-see those who indulge much in this diet, to a 


confined tothe stomach’ and bowels, and rarely i ni the san 
+ large. ‘This food has also a beneficial influent an the powers of the 
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exeites by its stimulating qualities, a temporary fever after ey 
by which the springs of life"are urged intg cons preterit 
sickening exertions. . Again, persons whe live 
are subject to various acute and fatal disorders} nee 
nt wicers, inflammatory fevers, &c; and age like 
ney}; more especially when united ‘to inor 
uid aliment. “There appears to be also a ter 
to promote the formation of mapy chtonic 
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gevity. | 
x: Vegetable aliment has likewise no tenden ; > Con. . 
stitutional disorders which animal food so fréq y occasions, a , 
this is a great advantage, especially in our coun y where, the genenl 
sedentary mode of living so powerfully contribut ‘to the formation 
and establishment of numerous severe chronic m y Aap unfavor- 
able effects vegetable food may have on the boy, are almost wholly 


























mind, and tends to preserve a delicacy of feelingia liveliness, oft 
tnation, and acuteness of judgment, seldom en ed by hoy whalive 
principally on flesh. 
** While the Tartars who live almost wholly on animal fodd 
a degree of ferocity of mind and fierceness ofghagaeter at ed Gs 
the leading features 9f carnivorous animals, the eatire vegeunbae 
of the Hindoos on the other hand, gives to their @haracter afd feel. 
ings, a gentleness, softness and mildness, directly ‘thelee of the 
Tartars. * 
“Tn most chronic diseases there is more or-less fev 
all the secreting surfaces are, so to speak; bound up; 
which animal diet, from its stimulus, has a strong teniweme 
tain and increase, and the mild, bland nature of Vegettth 
tributes to overcome. Ip the gout, for instance, a lage 
vegetable food, is, for the most part to be recommend 
in the earlier attack, and in plethoric habits. 
‘A vegetable diet is the best for the studious, * BT 
“It is worthy of observation also, that vegetable food i is much 
best for children’ after they have done with their nurses milk, ant 
deed for young people in general, to whom a great deal of h 
high! rnicious. 
ich, | in the opinion of the present author, affords little ne 
ment, geo is, for the most part, digested with difficul , and this. 
think to be the general sentiment of medical men. Dr aris, ndeed, 
in his treatise on diet, seems disposed to consider it as easy of dig 
ion, but, I have been long convinced to the contrary, and am 
ed that most invalids will verify my conviction. An able 
Dr Paris’ book, Dr. Johnson, believes all fish digested. with di 
* Cheese is digested with difficulty :—it is of a constipating 
and should be altogether avoided by those of a costive habit of 
“The farinaceous vegetables are of all others the most w 
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t 
and nourishing, and of these the pyferenne is justly given to wileat. 
Home-made, léavéhed.bread, of aday or two old is very easy of di- 
Pt wholesomé atidputritious ; but we cannot speak in favorable 
0 





f baker’s bread; axjid’new bread of any sort is of difficult digest- 

and unwholesonie. *Of the two sorts of bread, viz: the fine white 

bread, and the coarse brown bread, the latter is the most easy of di- 
gestion and thé most natritious. " . £ 

« Barley i8 aimdttitious, wholesome and very useful vegetable. Oats 

when boiled and @eprived of their husk and reduced to groats or meal 







are used a8 4 Commiog article of diet for the infirm and sick in Great ». 7 


Britian, France andsGermany. About fifty years. ago it was calculate 
éd that nearly"a part of the inbabitants of Great Britian, lived 
ppon oat bread. "Rice is a nutritious and wholesome vegetable. 

_“ That mvaluable root the potatoe, when perfectly matured and.of 
agood quality, affords an agreeable and wholesome food to almost 
every person. * The -history of the potatoe conveys to us a most in- 
structive lessgn, forcibly remindiag us of the extraordinary lengths,to 
which prejudicé. Will carry mankind, and showing us by what appat- 
ently trivial circumstances’ this prejudice is often removed, when the 
most powerful ‘and influential arguments have failed to weaken it. 
The introduction of this valuable root to the gardens and tables of the 

e, received, for more than two centuries an unexampled oppo- 
sition from vulgar prejudice, which all the philosophy of the age was 
tunable to dissipate Wntil Louis XV of France wore a bunch of the 
flowers of the potatoe, in the midst of his court, on a day of festivity ; 
the people for the first time} obséquiously acknowledged its use- 

, and’#S cultivation as an article of food, soon became univer— 
sal. NoW its stalk, considered as a textile plant, produces in Austria, 
a cottéay flax. In Sweden, sugar is extracted from its roots. By 
justignts different parts yield a very considerabie quantity of 

h. ay , when ripe, ferment and yield vinegar by expos— 
or spitit by-distillation. Its tubercles, made into pulp, area sub~ 
itate feeseap in bleaching. Cooked by steam, the potatoe is one of 
esome and at the same time, the most economical of all 
went. Turnips are nutritious, easily digested and very 
_," Of the class of fruits, the best are apples, pears, peaches, appricots 
awberries, raspberries, currants and grapes. The pine apple and 

e are delicious fruits in their native climate where they are per- 
y matured. Of dried, fruits the most valuable are grapes or rai- 
‘Bas, plumbs or prunes and figs. " The best time for taking fruits is at 

| “Concentrated forms of aliment, are, as a general statement, inju- 

and should be avoided, and improper combinations should not be 
ulged in. Strong soups, beef tea, arrow root, animal jellies and all 
“tch articles of diet, if used at all, should always be taken with some 
ther alimentary substance, and particularly with bread. Many sup- 

‘pose that broths and soups are best calculated for those whose digest- 
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ive powers are weak, but this isja mistake; the reverse being genep 

ally the truth ; becaties we find, dlmost universally, that where the di. 

gestive powers are weak and deran éd, solid aliment agrees the best 

with the stomach and is gigested wit least pony, 9 
To be continued. * 
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MEDICAL SCIENCE AS IT” 


EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF JAMES JACKSON JR. OF BOSTON, \ 


The following views of the present state ical science are 
from the w ritings of one who, had he lived, would, undoubtedly, hate 
been one of the bright lights of the scientific world. Though he was 
thus early taken away, his contributions to our stores of: knowledge 
were by no means contemptible, He broke away from the old gig. 
horse round of thinking. It is too much the case wjthtevety sect and 
profession that new thoughts are treated as heresiés, agd any ipnova- 
tion or originality out of a prescribed course, expéltes” to cont if 
nothing worse. This lovely and modest disciple of science; ht 
est enquirer after truth throws his new thoughts before his*Beloved 
father in the humble form of questions. 


“Men must be taught as though yon taught them pat, T 
Aud things unknown proposed as things fo-got.’ 


It is to be wished that the medical faculty @#ould ponder, well his 
questions. We must regret that he had not lived to answer them him- 
self. He doubtless would have answered many, 
circumstances for obtaining information been fav 
early possessed the information he so earnestly sough 
life might have been spared. To us his case fyrnishes stro 
of the capacities of the human constitution. We cannotb 
that he sustained the amount of labor he imposeton- Alrose 
long a period. His excessive study before he left t rage join 
as we may suppose: to the common habits of students, meglec 
exercise, improper diet and regimen, which are destrum 
must have imparied his constitution. It is astonishing®t 
father should sum up the amount of labor he jperforsig 
he left home, and feel for a moment that he was aught bu’ 
His enthusiastic devotion to science after he left this countr 
be duly appreciated by those who have read his writings. es 
gle between duty and inclination when the cholera appeared in 

uty to his father who had requested him to return home and it 
tion which prompted him to stay and study the disease in , 
powerfully portrayed in his letter to his father. At this fearful 
ment when the mortality had risen to 800 a day, this youn 
his enthusiastic devotion to science, made the plague his-st 
voted fo it his whole heart and mind, “ taking only the fecal 
lodge’ in a healthy part of the city, to be cautious in his diet 
take much exercise in the open air.’’ Yet his whole time was 
in taking down cases that came under his observation and the re 
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ener. . 
he di- ascertained by dissection if the fatal cases; and almost Jivedin the . 
e best hospital... Truly his system..mast have possessed strong powers of 
+ urance or he would_never hawe returned 4o America. 

How ardently must the friends of our race desire that the laws of 
we | life should. be understood by all, but especially by the student that his 
energies should not be wasted or misdirected: " 


But to the extracts :— 
“Our poor pathology and yet worse therapeutics—shall we ever get 
toa solid bottom? . Shall we have fixed laws? Shall we ever know, 
© are must we be @¥er doomed to suspect, to presume? Is perhaps tobe 
for qualifying word forever and for aye? Must we forever be obliged 

© Was to hang our heads when the chemist and the natural philosopher ask 


ledge is for our laws and principles? Must we ever blush to see the book of 


d gin- the naturalist, his orders and his genera, with their characteristics in- 
tand variable, whilé We,can point to nothing equivalent? Our study is that 
oom of nature as well # theirs ; the same cause acting upon the same ma- 


theyknow all ther! elements. Do we? In their calculation no figure 
need be left out. Is itso with us? If honest, must we not confess 
that we are ignorant of many circumstances, which must, however, vary 
the result? If honest, must we not’ acknowledge that, even in the 
natural history of disease, there is much very doubtful which is received 


is terials must ever produce the same effect with us, as with them. But 
ed 


ol assure? And in thetapeutics is it better yet, or worse? Have we 
i his paged hayewe deduced our results, especially in this. last science, 
dhe m all or i a selection of facts? Do we know, for example, in 
uable id many ¢@ses such a treatment fails for the one time it succeeds? 
ches we know how large a proportion of cases would get well without 
wider ipy treatinent compared with those which recover under it? Do not 
ie imagine, my deag father, that I am becoming a sceptic in medicine ; 


. 
~ 






—I shall ever-behieve, at least, that the rules of hygeia must be and 

useful, and that he only can well understand and value them, who 

‘wellkstudied pathology. Indeed, I may add that, to a certain ex- 
ave Been demonstrated the actual benefit of certain modes of 

bip acute diseases.{a] But is this benefit immense? 

M fife is thréatened, do we very often save it? When a disease 










) Sa long as men abuse themselves as they now do, some active treatment must at 
‘te adopted by the Physician. Take a case in a Medical work, which I quote from 
idn, not having the book by me, . A laboring man, while engaged in his employ- 
which I believe was ditching; was. seized withdiarrhe. He kept on work til 
. Having no appetite, he ate a quantity of pickles for dinner, was taken much 
of course—sent for a physician, who by the exhibition of emetics, and-I believe, 
ies, relieved the individual Whilst he remained weak, from these causes, he ate 
ge meal of flesh and pickles, and was taken violently ill of course, and was delirious. 
first physician was absent, another was called in, who bled the patient, I believe 30 
‘ , Supposing the trouble to be in the brain,(quere, are there not many such mistakes 
P- other physician returned and was calledin, he mediately guessed the true 























=f of the trouble, knowing the habits of the individual ; and gave him a powerful emet- 
pe: a considerable \ength of trme nothing material rejected, but by taking large draughts 
_ @ warm water, a solid mass of flesh and pickles was thrown up. The man sunk into a 

; sleep, and awoke, perfectly free from his delirium. He very soon recovered. Now 
ra ey this was the best treatment, but,let those do better who can, in a case of such 
abuse, where active treatment seems to be indicated, if we would save life. 
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is destined by. nature to be long, do we often very’ materially diminish 
it? I donbt not that we do sometimes under certain cite 
But on the other hand, f must ackfowledges that:what I have say 
here of disease and its issues, has rather inclined me to believe that |, 
individually, overvalued the utility of certain medes of treatment ig 
America. *You cannot conceive of my impatienggtd get home and 
see again, what I once saw, and what a second Aime} I shall look at 
with new eyes. I have been led into thesé reflections—and I hope 
you will read them as they are, passing conflictingdoubts which must 
ever arise in the mind ofa man on every subject, upon which he 
not determined facts, as the basis of his opinion—by the study of, 
rather the look 1 have been taking at physics and chemistry and nat 
ural history. I have been led into them too, by the study of those 
darkest of all subjects, diseases of the brain. There | look in vain fo 
a constant and fixed cause of a constant and fixed effect, so far as our 
senses and present modes of exploration enable us,t@ appreeiate thé 
causes and the effects. Then, again, even after we seenv-to have fir- 
ed-upon some almost characteristic distinctions, which, will ¢radslate 
with comparative certainty the causes, | am condemned to read that 
having thus discovered the cause, we can go no further. There is a 
ramollissment, there is a tumor ; but we can removezneither: There 
is a hemorrhage ; but some facts, of which I haye been eye witness, 
teach me that, even without treatment, these sometimes advance tow- 
ard a certain degree of cure, and the symptoms thereof sanpear toa 
certain extent; and beyond that, the art of man gan F or almost 
never go: the lesion remains; the individual is-niaimed™for,life, and 
that life is not worth the having. Is it not true my dear fatheg? Your 
life has been so long and so extensively useful, has it not so more 
through hygienic, prophylactic than through stdéetly “ therapeutic 
means. mag 
Think for a moment of the diseases which prove fatal to, the life’of 
man in our country. Probably nearly a fourth die of talippeles; oe 
tainly a fourth if we except those who die of old age. & 
how large a proportion dies of some confessedlygncurablem 
ease. Will you know to what results reflec this ‘0 
driven me? 1am brought to think that the medical man’s life may 
be most usefully spent in the recollection of facts, which shall thrgp . 
light upon the causes internal and external,—I mean those whi 
ist within and around the individual— producing or leading to 
ic diseases, tubercles and the rest. How can this be done and 
will be its effects? Let me say a word upon each of these heads. % 
can be done, well done, in one way only. Numerous histories of 
of individuals; from the uterus to the grave, must be carefully 
ed, their weight, and size, and parentage; their comparative ! 
and development ; the care of their infancy length of time at the breast, 
&c,—their mode of physical education as to diet and exercise; 
their diseases all in detail; their idiosyncrasies in every i 
and a host of things, which appertain te every individual and influep 
his physical existence. ‘This cannot be done by one man ;—there mut & 
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be a society, [b] a body of men; albimpressed with a sense of its im- 
portance, all feeling and knowing that without it we cannot reach 
truth. Reflect. for a moment upon such an association. Suppose 
there were ten. of us in, Boston and its environs, who should thus asso- 
at I, ciate and observe »carefally during ten years, or twenty? We begin 
with childgen,-who. are born. under our care § each of us keeps a rec- 
and ord of all thus belgnging..to him ; these records are to be copied by a 
k at clerk into a book which is the property of the society. Each month 
hope we meet together ; the subject of the evening is the additional mate- 
must rial during the past monti?, which appears upon the pages of our book. 
. hat would be the advantages of such a society? Call it utopian, 
| it ideal, if you will; I’ll not deny it. I fear it may, nay, perhaps, 








nat: must-be so; but again I ask, what might be the advantages of such 

hose asociety ?[c] ° al 

in for wit ; 

s our HABITUAL DRUGGING, ' 

e thé In an article in a late number of the Boston Recorder, entitled 

p fix. “Tébacco and Bronchitis,” we find the following sentence; “If med- 

slate jeal men think tobacto a necessary medicine, in any case, let them 

that prescribe it by the grain and the scruple; but it is contrary to all 

is a science and philosophy—nay, it is very quackery to prescribe* the 

‘here habitual use of any drug, as a medicine; for every body, of any e 

nes, rience, knows, that Aabitual use destroys the medicinal effect.” Thete 

tow- isa great deal of sotind science arid of practical good sense in ‘that 

toa sentence ; and we wish it could be engraven upon every pipe and every ; 
most ¢igat case atid upon every snuff and tobacco box in the community.: But ¢ 
and we would like to ask the writer of the article in the Recorder,— whom ; 
Your wecannot forbear tanking for the service he hasrendered, in that arti- 

more ¢e,Ao humanity and religion—why should not thie same sentence be en- 

eutic “sips upon evé?y-coffee-cup and every tea-cup? There is precisely 

Be same evidence that coffee and tea are drugs—thedicines, that there 

fe of sip that tobacco is a drug—a medicine ; and when the whole subject is 


‘Mewed in‘its true light, tea and coffee will come in for a share ofthe 
; fH producing bronchitis which is now, dnd justly, thrown @pon 


i . 
oF ey a this master spirit have lived to see the Physiological Society in Boston, in 
operation, and have seen it as it is, and not through the fogs of prejudice, he 

' Would have rejoiced. 
, Ia titis Society, instead of ten enquirers who are noting facts, we have hundreds, In- 
ae concluding portion of this extract, seems almost prophetic, so exactly is it fulfil- 
re is Society. 
abe might James Jackson exclaim, “what might be the advantages of snch a So- 
‘2 ’ Let none despise “the day of small things.” This Society is the cr of great 
to our land—ridicule may be resorted to to put down this Society. Ridicule, not . 
’ t, must be the weapon of its opposers. It is a little unfortunate for Bt sore ¢ 
Society, that their arguments are so “striven” [vide Buckingham.] But for the 
benefit of such men,we will say, the Physiological Societies in our land are not E 
d of those who, ; a 
“ Late from the bar, the Pulpit and the throne, 
[oe " Are touched and moved by ndicule alone.” : 
Some of the best men in our land are found amongst our Physiological enquirers. 
- eit these men or their object will be condemned by the wise. p 
‘@ ~*Pature ages will marvel at the treatment the benefactors of this age receive. 
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(272) 
*. WHAT QUANTITY OF FOOD NECESSARY. 


Mr Davin Camseti: Dear Sin—Ihave taken the Sournalfrom 
_ its commencement to the present timé, anddggmy avocgtions are sugh - 
as to allow little time for physiologicalinvestigation, have relied much 
upon that, for information and guidance in my.mode of life. . It has 
Jong been my opinion, however, that thosé who agtempt'to live upon 
the principles recommended by your Journal err in catrying out those 
principles, more as it respects the quantitythan the quality of their 
food. And perhaps, sir, we err, in many cAses, through ignorance of 
the respective amounts of nutrition which the various articles of food ° 
contain. I have never seen either in your Journal, or.elsewhere, a 
table graduating the proportion of nutrition contained in the articles 
of common. food among us, when cooked strictly on physiological 
 aoggua as for example, wheat and Indian bread, potatoes, pum 
ins, squashes, turnips, parsnips, apples, peaches, raisins, melons and 
the like. If 1 knew the amount of nonrishment.contained in the arti- 
cles mentioned above, cooked without any condiment. whatever, I 
should find it a very convenient guide to my dietetic habits ; or could 
some general principles be laid down I should feel very grateful for 
such a guide and 1 doubt not it would greatly gid the readers of the 
Journal in correct living, since appetite and even limited observa 
tion and experience, as to the quantity of food pgoper to be taken, are 
not always safe guides in the present state of oor physical systems. 

I do not know but these very points are treated in Mr Graham’slate 
work, if so I should think a brief abstract from that.work touching this 
subject, might .be servicable to some who read ¢he .Journal, but may 
not procure said work. ne : 

For myself, I design to procure Graham’s work, the next time I 
visit Boston. But it seems to me that the subjectigf quantity in, our 
foed is one upon which as much error exists both in regafd to 
and practice, as upon almost any other in the whdle range’ of physic 


logical science. . Yours sincetely, 
Plymouth, July 2931839. A Frrienp To a ~ 
4 ad 
PROPORTION OF NUTRIMENT IN’ DIFFERENT Mericies ‘OF DIET. 


The following table, which we have introduced into each, volumeal 
the Journal, does not meet the enquiries of our correspondent from ° 
Plymouth, but it is the best analytical guide we have yet been 
find. Percy, Vaquelin and other distinguished chemists ‘have beep -, 
consulted. “A Friend to correct practice,” wishes to a } 

uantity of nutriment in different articles of food after being a 

e suppose this calculation exhibits their proportions in an uncogsed 






state. ‘ne ae 
100 Ibs. . Nutr. matter. | 100 Ibs. Nutr. _ 7? 

; lbs. be 
l_ Rice, 954 French Beans, RQ 





2 Lentiles,(a kind of half pea)94 {5 Broad Kidney Bean, | 8% 
3 Peas, 93|6 Wheat, from 80 to» 8 ? 














| from 


e such - 


It has 
upon 
those 
f their 


f food § 
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7 Barley, from 75 to 80 | 11 Potatoes, *25 
8 Rye, “ 70 to 75 | 12 Beets, — ; 16 
9 *Indian corn, ** 65 to 70113 Carrots, _. 14 


10 Butchets meat, (@verage) "35 | 14 Turnips, Cabbagesy &c. 6 to 8 


EXTRACTS FROM GRAHAM’S WORK ON QUANTITY. 


[The followingextracts are a few sections or parts of sections from 
the chapter in Graham’s large work, on the ‘‘ Quantity of Food nec- 





ing rich and valuable, and of itself, is worth the price of the book.] 


“Jn regard to the quantity of food which the human body requires, 
thefe appears to be far more truth in the speculative opinions than 
* correctness in the practices of the civilized portions of the human race. 
Ttis a common saying: that it is comparatively unimportant what a 
man eats or drinks, so that, he is strictly temperate in his quantity: 
and the principal objection to this proverb is that it is almost univer- 
sally made to justify an indiscriminate indulgence of appetite rather 
than to prevent or discountenance excesses in quantity.” 

“The only general rule I can give, in regard to the quantity of 
ipod pe r for man, therefore, is this:—let every one consider that 
éxtessive alimentation is one of the greatest sources of evil to the hu- 
man family in civietife:—and that every member of society has a con- 
tinwal and powerful tendency to this excess: and therefore, that, 
(> every individual should, as a general rule, restrain himself to the 
‘smallest quantity, which he finds from careful investigation and en~ 
lightened cxperteae? and observation, will fully meet the alimentary 
wants of the-vital™economy of his system,—knowing that whatsoever 
is more than this is-evil ! —And let every one remember also, that, 
as a general r@#léy in civic life, there cannot be a blinder guide, in re- 
gard to.quantity of food, than appetite: and he that follows it, will 
surely be léd into excess !—for the most athletic and active laborer 
can not habitually eat artificially prepared food, even of the simplest 
and plainest kind, till his appetite is perfectly satisfied, without sooner 

~ or latervexperiencing serjous evils from excessive alimentation: and if 
this is true of the ss, Rew, active laborer, to a much greater extent it is 
true 6f,the inactive, and sedentary and studious and feeble.” 





a * ENCOURAGING—THE PROGRESS OF OUR CAUSE. 


» __ We have been amused in reading the following advertisement in the 
‘Boston Recorder ; ‘‘ A gentleman with his wife would like board in a 





us oe family QG- where the Graham one i$ not 0 

italics are our own; we could not help being struck with the 
. fact which the advertisement seems to imply, that the Graham system 
has become so prevalent that an applicant for board must guard, by 
special exception, against falling into a vegetable-living family. 








Ww t is stat ti rd to Indian corn is precisely correct, but we believe it is not far 
i At ang at ee ny caaparty peeperea and eaten, this grain fs one of the most wholesome articles of 
wh coraiieete produces. 


essary to sustain the Human Body.” The chapter, entire, is exceed- 















































(274) 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBERS, 


With the blessing of God, I owe much of my present health and 
happiness to the Journal, and be assured I canpot consent to its ab. 
sence from my file. Allow me to write a few facts. 

About three years and a half ago, I was very feeble with dyspepsia. 
I had not for four years previous to that time enjoyed a month’s health, . 
or hardly its apology. But few days during the whole of'that time 
passed without my suffering constant pain, either in the stomach, head, 
side, or elsewhere ; and at the period above mentioned I was very weak 
and emaciated. All “my food distressed me,” and I enjoyed no hap- 
piness ii contemplating life. 

Calling one day on a young medical friend, ¥. W. Mason, I found 
in his library, a work written by Dr Combe, on digestion, &c. I bor- 
rowed and perused it. Found it at war with the. manner of my life, 
Resolved to throw aside tea, coffee, and tobacco. Did so but stil] 
found myself far from health. I then became aequainted with “a Gra- 
hamite.” He advised me to commence living on “ Graham bread” and 
cold water, and plain cooked vegetables. I followed his advice; sent 
for the Journal and confined myself closely to the diet advised, at the 
same time reading such essays on health, &c. as were published in 
the Journal. My health gradually improved until my dyspepsia en- 
tirely left me—or I felt no pain of body, like those,which formerly af 
flicted me. As long as I continued in this course of diet, I enjoyed 
such health, to say the least, as I never before enjoyed. On the Ist of 
Dec., 1837. I accepted an agency from the N.,Y. S.A. S. Society, _ 
which called me away from home, and although wed of my coarse 
bread and other “‘ Graham dishes,” yet, confining: If to plain v 
etable diet and using cold water only for drink, Fexperienced ite 
inconvenience. I only find inconvenience or injury when I have to 
eat warm bread, or cakes containing “ shortning,” or _eatpotatoes, 
seasoned with butter, lard and the like. The occasion&l reading of 
the Journal, has served as a guard against the many. snares. which my 
kind friends every where set, undesignedly for my feet; by ibe, 
ration of food. O how grieved have I often felt, when, af 
ing the pains taken by my good matron hostesses, to pre 
toast” all swimming in butter, or “‘a good tender steak” aljke: 
ed, or some other rich (?)dish with coffee and tea,—lest one would fail 
—I have been compelled from the fear of consequences fatal tomy 
health, to refuse the whole! A column of laughable anecdotes might 
be given on this point, if necessary. And I must confess, my fears 
that I should oftem have yielded, for kindness sake, but for the many 
examples, fatal and admonitory, published in the Journal ; so forgetful 
am I of salutary lessons. 

I rejoice in view of your enterprise. I do regard Sylvester Graham 
as a great benefactor. Would that the people of this country could 
or did appreciate the importance of knowing and conforming to the 
general principles of diet and regimen propagated by that gentlemen. 
And especially, the young men. Oh how many valuable lives and 
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Russian Porters and Scotch Drovers. Q75 


stud might be saved to our country, if young men could be induc- 
ed to read and regard his lectures to that class of community. Alas! 
the blindness and hargness of the human (depraved) heart and mind! 
Had I time and room.f woula write more, for I feel much. I am very 
happy in being able to assure you that from the observation I have 
made on this subject during the last two years, asI have travelled 
over the country, there isa steady, permanent change of public opin- 
jon in favor of the reform in whieh you ere engaged in this state. In 
Monroe Co. in the Genesee Consociation, I hardly know of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, who is not a “Grahamite” in diet, &c. 
Yours gratefully, +* J. N. T. Toucxer. 





RUSSIAN PORTERS AND SCOTCH DROVERS. 


[Extract from a letter of another correspondent who isa Friend 
Shaker. ] 

When I was in Russia, in 1792, I wondered to see so many very 
aged people. I also wondered at seeing the strength and activity of 
the men we hired on board:our ship, seeing the only food they used 
was a very black bread, made of rye, with salt. 1 had a brother who 
was master of a ship in the Russian trade 9 years. He told me one 
Russian with his rye bread and salt would doas much work, loading 
and unloading the ship, as two Americans, and that their strength was 


surprising. res ip 
hen I was 25 old I went to board in a family where one of 
the sons, perhaps@3 or 24 years old, had never eaten any flesh-meat. 


His mother told me when he was an infant the smell of flesh was of- 
fensive to him, and He never could be prevailed upon to eat vegetables 
that wef@ boiled with flesh. He was one of the healthiest, stoutest 
young men: in that part of the country where he lived—uncommonly 
well proportioned. He was so active in laboring that he would get 
more wages than other men at farming. 

There is a Scotchman, living inthe family I do, who has told me 
that people from England would come into the north part of Scotland, 
buy droves of cattle and hire Scotchmen to drive them into England, 
two or three hundred miles. These drovers would put some oat-meal 
and a wooden bowl and spoon in their wallet, and when hungry they 
Would stop at a spring or brook, mix some of their oatmeal with water 
and eat it raw :—and that they would make this their only food. It 
Was remarked of these drovers that they were the most healthy, well- 
formed men in the country. . 

The first circumstance that ever drew my mind in favor of a veget- 
able diet was this :—When I was 16 years old, living with an older 
brother who was a Physician, a man tarried one night. with us who 
lived entirely on a milk and vegetable diet. There was something in the 
appearance of the man that attracted my attention before I knew of 
his peculiar manner of living. He stated that he had been a merchant 
—had lived luxuriously—got out of health—became a bankrupt—sunk 
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‘into melancholy and was very unhappy. His physician advised him 
to adopt an abstemious manner of living and trayel. He took up the 
trade af a tinker—had gained his health, sprig comfort, and ap. 
peared very thankful that he had adopted: the ufOde of living he found 
so beneficial. es ee: 

I heartily wish that every one might know the benefit of using un- 
bolted meal instead of bolted. I am confident it will remove a costiye 
habit, in every one who will make use.of it entirely. 

“‘ Be temperate in all things.” ‘Be careful or anxious for nothing,” 
How much is contained in these two plain scriptural injunctions} 
Temperance in eating, drinking, sleeping, working, thinking, talking, 
writing, and reading—‘ temperance in all things” —-how neeessagy to 
the comfort and happiness of soul and body. P. 8. 





NOT QUITE SO STRONG AS AQUA FORTIS. 


CORRECTION. 


Mr Campett: Sin—Happening to take up a late number of your 
Journal which fell in my way at this place, I noticed in the proceed- 
ings of the late Health Convention, a report of some statements | 
made of the good effects which I had experienced from a change in 
my diet and general regimen. I observed.two errors made by the 
reporter, which, although they may seem of little importance, yet as 
they relate to matters of fact I beg leave to correct. 

I am represented as saying that I made a pragice of walking round 
Boston common “every morning.” I only said that “I often did so. 
In speaking of the exceeding acidity of stomach with.which I was 
troubled, the reporter makes me assert that I ghrew from my stomach 
*‘ something as strong as aqua fortis.” Oh no, I did not “ 
would be too extravagant ;- but | did represent that aciaigiees, sr 
affecting the coats of my stomach, my mouth and teeth: very»sever 
indeed, perhaps I said, resembling aqua fortis, though I do not met 
lect the term used. bait o3 in & 

I deem it the more important to correct*these errors, inasmneb as 
every small circumstance is seized upon by the enemies of die | 
tetic reform to throw ridicule and obloquy on those engaged dm it; and 
it would not be surprising, from past experience, if the North Ameri- 
can Review should come out with a learned and elaborate beni 
cathedra, showing and proving most conclusively — indisputably 
upon well known principles of ‘‘ chemical’ affinities and combinations, 
it was a physical impossibility that any thing could be generated m@ 
the human stomach “as strong as aqua fortis.” 


. Yours truly, - A. Watxer, ~ 
Alton, Ill. June 25, 1839. 


[The Reporter was very faithful in giving the statements of the 
speakers of the Convention, but did not always, perhaps, give the 
ification expressed or implied. —Ep.] . 
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Cornaro on Health. 
‘Esculapian Tablets. 

Graham on the Cholera. 

Graham on Bread Making. 


The Young Mother. 

The House It Live In. 

Ways of Living on Small Means. 
The Moral Reformer, volume I. 
The Moral Reformer, volume II. 
Caldwell on Physical Education. 


n Mental Cultivation. 
iigtondg Retin 
ise-on the Constitution of Man 
Dr. Combe on Digestion. 
Dr. Comite on Health. 
' Dre Bell’s Prize Essay. 
i¢herand’s Physiology. 
' Broussais’ Physiology. 


Oliver’s Physiology. | 
Sweetser on Consumption. 
Combe’s Moral Philosophy. 
Macnish on Sleep. 


Abercrombie on the Stomach. 
Beclard’s Anatomy. 

Dunglison on Hygiene. 
Hooper’s Medical Dictionary. 








Graham’s Lectures to young men. . 


Dunglison’s Physiology, volume I. 
Dunglison’s Physiology, vol. 11. 


Beaumont on, the Gastric Juice. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL-LIBRARIES,IN COLLEGES. 


The members of, the~ Physiological Society, recently formed in the 
i iddi@sgwn, Ct.,.are about collecting a Library, having 
rpose. The Library will be stationary gt the 
‘members may change from time to time. We 
hope the students of ofher-Jiterary institutions will do likewise. We 
will present a bound cop of the Ist. 2d. and 3d. volumes of the Gra- 
ety’which will collect such a Library, how- 
ever small it may be in the beginning. * It is difficult to procure a 
t many books well adapted to a practical course of reading, upon 
physiological science. The society at Boston, have not yet collected 
_* alarge number, though they have done the best they could. 
The copies of the Journal may be ordered from No. 9, Washington 
street, Boston, or 126 Fulton street, New York. The Ist. and 2d. 
volumes are now ready and the 3d, will be bound in Dec. 


The following is a catalogue of the books belonging to the Library 
of the Physiologieal Society at Boston. 


Journal of Health, volume I. 
Journal of Health, volume II. 
Roget’s Physiology, volume I. 
Roget’s, Physiology, volume II. 
Hitchcock’s Dyspepsy Forestalled. 
Bell on Small. pox. 

Spurzheim on Education. 
Invalid’s Oracle. 

Letters to Married Ladies. 

Dr. Paris on Diet. 

Art of living long and comfortably. 
Dewees on Children. 

Coffin on Cold Bathing, &c. 
Locke. on Education. 

Macnish’s Phrenology. 

Haller’s Physiology. 

Manual! of Health. 

Dr. Lambe’s Reports. 

Johnson’s Economy of Health. 
The Young Wife. 

The Graham Journal, volume I. 
The Graham Journal, volume II. 
Library of Health volume 1. 
Library of Health, volume II. 
The Young Housekeeper. 

The Mother in her Family. 
Epidemic Diseases. 

Vegetable Diet. 

Armstrong on Health. 
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FACTS20R THE FIRESIDE. 
From the Brattleboro (Vt.) Phoenix. 


Tis thus Benevolence her law fulfils ; 
_ . And Justice executes what Nature wi 
All i. laws of Nature, but especially those of our own ization, are instituted jg 


infinite Benevolence ; and every instance of pain, sickness,*and suffering is an example 
of penalty attached to one or mote of these violated laws. , 
he two most prominent laws of our organization relate to Nutriment and Exercise, 

Our bodies are made up of organs fitted to the performiince of certain functions, These 
organs thus in a state of constant action, necessarily occasion a wear and waste; and 
this waste demands a supply for the usual reparation. Whence then is the supply de. 
rived? Chiefly from solids and fluids received into the stomach. Under the influence of 
the ital power the necessary selection and appropriation is :nade. 

A diet too poor often begets scrofula and many other unconstitutional maladies. Th 
poor Irish, and the hungry herds who subsist on the meagre pittance of Soup Soa 
are painful examples of the truth of this remark. Among the opulent, however, op. 
posite error prevails—as their bloated forms and gouty limbs plainly show. 

Gluttony is the breach of a law, the penalty of which is so irretrevable that no violater 
can escape. 

A certain amount of food is necessary for the-healthy support of the human body; 
and every iota taken into the stomach, over and above what the law of nature requires, 
tends to weaken the constitution and induce disease. ? 

The quantity that some people are able to crowd into their stomach, by long habits of 

gluttony; is indeed enormous. A casevis recorded of a man who ate 64 pounds of food 
daily, for six days ; and another of a Frenchman who used to eat his own weight of beef 
every 24 hours. Aman, recently, inthe State of Maine was at work felling trees, and 
had his dinner brought him at twelve o’clock. At two o’clock, P. M. he left-his work, 
saying he should work no longer unless he could get something more to eat. On engqni 
it was found he had eaten for his dinner the following articles, viz: two quarts 
and potatoes, two quarts of bread and milk, two quarts of old cider, and a one quart ora 
three quart dish of bakedpudding—the good lady of the house did not recollect which. 
The gentleman who employed him very wisely remarked that he did not hire him often- 
oy he could help, for he thought that it must take nearly all-hissstrength to digest his 
food. ; ' 
It is a fact that the great mass of the community not onlysisea diet too mch and stim- 
ulating, in quality, but also use far too much in quantity —And bi a glance at the com- 
munity will show that their penalties are meted out in the form of Dyspepsies, Liver dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Gout and premature Death. 

The tender mother wonders that her sinless offspring sliould suffer so m in” 
then be snatched from her embrace by a “ mysterious providence,”’ when age 
only suffers the penalty of just and immutable laws which her own i g arfd in- 
dulgence has broken. - 

The stomach like every other organ, requires rest after the perform: of fs labor. 
And yet, how every mother will tell her Dyspeptic son to “eat, little at Oh! 
ruinous practice.—“ Eat little and often’”—the echo of these words has 
dirge of thousands. Ah! how does it ring upon the ear of the poor Dys how 
does it hasten his progress to that grave which he so much dreads!!! * y 


4, * 
More Quacxery. “The coroner held an inquest yesterday (June 2 ail 7 
ate. in Georgia, ) upon the body of Charles Linderman Bursel¥,, died snd- 
enly on Sunday last, at the above premises. The testimony before the nest 

that the deceased—who had only been married eight days—was taken viole itl 
Saturday evening with pain in the chest and bowels. On Sunday morning WW. 4. 
Jones M. D., attended him, and gave him a dose of catome and orium !—(mark je 
“a part of which he retained upon his stomach. At the return of the doctor about noon, 
the man was dead! A post mortem examination of the body was made by Drs. J. K- 
Rogers and Jones, who examined the stomach, and discovered the effects of poisoM, 

which they said had caused his death. ' 


Praservine*Cranzerries. As this fruit is largely employed in most families, some 
persons may be glad to be informed, that these berries may be preserved several years 
merely by drying them a little in the sun, and then stopping them closely in dry bottles. 
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‘NOTICES OF MR. GRAHAWM’S 






, though it has- not yet, we believe, been reviewetat len§th in the Quarterlies of 
fixer literary works. — lowing notice is from the“Northampton Courier.) . 


“Somnce or Homan J . is the title of two legge duodec:mo volumes just p 
in Boston by Dr. Sylveste ‘of this town. e have examined this ‘work some. 
critically, and are @ at the‘amonnt of mental labor and anatomical, 3 awl 
‘eal and ditetical research, which we find bestowed upon it. “Know thyself” ig the 
moto prefixed to this, as to Mason’s beautiful work on self-knowledge, and ffom the study 
- of Saher of them can aman rise withopt being wiser and better, providéd his precon- 
ceived prejudices do not impair the candor of his judgment and thus destroy the convic- 

tions of an honest mind. We say this much because popular frejudice has set 
against the Doctor, originating in ignorance of what he teaches and perpetuated by those 
, are willing to be duped by the blindness or stupidity of other people. Dr. Graham 
has been the subject of much coarse ribaldry and vulgar witicism all over the country, 
those who mistake his science, So Ey his views and are utterly ignorant of the 
nature of his philosophical labors—With Dr. Graham’s peculiar notions of Diet, we do 
not comncide, yet they are not of that ultra kind atter all, which leads many people to 
suppose he would restrict society to mere coarse bread and water.—The work before us 
oxtebits the author as a man of Science, with a vigorous aud comprehensive mind, en- 
larged by study and cultivated by years of severe and laborious investigation into the 
causes which retard og hasten the termination of Human Life. Such a man ought to be 

regarded as a public benefactor. : 


. - = “= 

Exrerments in Breap-maxinc.—The Rev. Mr. Haggitt, of Durham, England, has 
lately stated a successful experiment for saving the consumption of flour in making 
bread. Mr. Haggitt gives the following aecount of the process: I took five pounds of 
bran, boiled it, and with the liquomstrained from it, kneaded 56 pounds of flour, adding 
the usual quantity of salt and yeast. When the dough was sufficiently risen it was 
weighed, and divided into loaves; the weight before it was put into the oven being 93 
pounds 13 oor bout 8 pounds 10 oz more than the same quagtity of flour kneeded in 
the common way.* It was then baked two hours, and sometime after being drawn, the 
breed was weighed, adsere 83 pounds and 8 ounces—loss in baking, 10 pounds and 
five ounces. The Same quamfity of flour kneaded with common water loses about 15 
poundsm0 ounces ia,the tine yand produces only 69 pounds and 8 ounces of bread; 
gain bymy method #@ potinds, that is, a clear increase of one fifth of the usual quantity 
of bread from a given quantity of flour. He also states that the bran, after being used 
if this way 1s equally*fit for many domestic purposes. re 

. ’ , 

Srupy RA Z.£EP.—Mr. Combe says that nature has allotted the darkness of the 
night for re and the restoration by sleep, of the exhausted energies of the body and 
‘mind. jor composition be ardently engaged in, toward that period of the day, 
the in action in the brain which always accompanies activity of mind, requires a 
ig time to'subside ; and if the individual be of an irritable. habit, he will be sleepless 
‘or tormented by unpleasant dreams.—If, nevertheless, the practice be contin- 

mt of refreshing repose will ultimately produce a state of irritability of the 


, ngage J lusanity. : 
-of great advantage to engage in severe studies early in the day, and de- 
ours preceding bed-time, to light reading, music, or amusing conversa- 






pets 


_ Team Breap.—Let the turnips first be pealed, and boiled in water till softand tenders 

then Srongly pressing out the juice, mix them together, and when dry (beaten or d- 

ded ¥éry fine,) with their weight of wheat meal, season it as youdo other bread, and 

knead it.ap; then, letting the dough remain a little to ferment, fashion the paste into 

loaves, an bake it like common bread. Some rads in a paper under embers, and 
_ at them with sugar and butter+—Evelyn’s Misc. , p. 756. 


Preservine Poraross. An English paper says, That to preserve toes in a r 
state for food for many years it is only then vd to oui them, 4. shbject tifem to a 
heaetd oven for a few minutes. By doing this they will never sprout, and the farniac- 
ous substance will keep good for many years, provided the cortical part or skin be entire. 
They should be well dried after being scalded. 
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